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History is obviously fruitful in suggestions ; Professor Geddes implies 
that it can also offer the ideal which, once attained, we shall use as a 
test for estimating tendencies and directing our own energies. 

Michael M. Davis. Jr. 

New York City. 



Amerika und die Handelsvertragspolitik. Von Max SCHIPPEL, 
Berlin, Verlag des Sozialistischen Monatshefte, 1906. — 133 pp. 

The adoption by Germany of a new tariff, which is to take effect 
March 1 , r9o6, and the threatened tariff war between that country and 
the United States have given rise to a flood of literature on the subject. 
The question of the commercial relations between the two countries has 
been diligently discussed in all its phases in newspaper articles, maga- 
zine reviews and books since the beginning of the century, when the 
revision of the German tariff got well under way. Unfortunately it 
must be admitted that the German statesmen, business men, economic 
and political writers have displayed a far more accurate and intimate 
knowledge of the American aspect of the problem than American 
writers have displayed in regard to the German point of view. 

Herr Schippel's contribution to the discussion of this important 
problem now confronting the two nations is decidedly one of the most 
mature that have so far appeared. In it the Socialist member of the 
German Reichstag and author of Zuckerproduktion and Grundziige det 
Handelspolitik undertakes to review the commercial policy of the 
United States, and he arrives at some startling conclusions, which are 
diametrically opposed to accepted ideas on the subject. The most im- 
portant and original part of the work is contained in chapters iii and iv, 
devoted to a discussion of the principle of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as applied in the United States. 

That the United States has a distinct and original interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties has been a well 
settled conclusion, accepted by jurists, economists and statesmen, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. Whatever difference of 
opinion has existed on the subject was only as to the relative merits of 
the European and American interpretations. It remained for Herr 
Schippel to discover that the alleged American interpretation, universally 
believed to date from the rise of the American nation, is of but recent 
origin, and is in violation of our early commercial treaties, some of which 
are still in force, notably that of 1828 with Prussia. 

Herr Schippel reproduces the two clauses usually appearing in 
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American commercial treaties, which he designates as clause A and B 
respectively. 

A. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into 
the United States, of any article, the produce or the manufacture of Prussia 
.... than are, or shall be, payable on the like article, being the produce 
or manufacture of any other foreign country [art. 5 of the American treaty 
with Prussia]. 

B. If either party shall, hereafter, grant to any other nation, any partic- 
ular favor in navigation or commerce, it shall immediately become common 
to the other party, freely, where it is freely granted to such other nation, 
or on yielding the same compensation, when the grant is conditional [art. 
9 of the American treaty with Prussia] . 

The well known American interpretation of these two clauses is, that 
clause B has a modifying effect on clause A, so that any reduction of 
duties granted by the United States to a foreign country, on a basis of 
reciprocity, cannot be extended to another country, except upon the 
granting of equivalent concessions by the country desiring to enjoy the 
benefits of the reduced rates of duty. This is contrary to the European 
practice, by which any reduction of duties or any other favor in com- 
merce granted to one nation is unconditionally extended to all nations 
entitled to most-favored-nation treatment. 

Herr Schippel, in an elaborate argument, supported by abundant 
reference to early American diplomatic and commercial history, tries to 
prove that the American statesmen who drew the early commercial 
treaties containing the clauses cited could not possibly have intended 
that clause B should modify clause A. Clause A distinctly speaks of 
duties, and duties only. It further states explicitly that " no higher or 
other duties shall be imposed . . . Jhan are or shall be ' ' levied on the 
products of any other foreign country, making the application of the 
lowest duties in existence most absolute , sweeping and unconditional. 
Clause B introduces the conditional application of the most-favored- 
nation clause in regard to " any particular favor in navigation or com- 
merce." Herr Schippel believes that in speaking of favors in naviga- 
tion or commerce our early statesmen had in mind the numerous 
matters relating to shipping, port charges, the consular system, etc., 
all of which were of far greater importance, in our author's opinion, 
than questions of duties.' The matter of customs duties was not of 

1 This view was advanced also by Chancellor von Billow in a speech before the 
Reichstag in the session of 1898-99. (See Stenographische Berichte des Deutschen 
Reichstags, vol. 7, p. 789). 
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sufficiently great importance at that time, Herr Schippel contends, and 
tariff treaties, such as we have to-day, were unknown. Herr Schippel 
handles his historical material with such skill as to make out a strong 
case. 

Setting aside the question of commercial expediency and ethical 
justification for the respective American and European interpretations, 
however, it is doubtful whether the early American statesmen meant to 
make clause A absolute and unconditional. It would be impossible to 
enter here into an elaborate argument on this point, but one historical 
reference to our first treaty which contained the two clauses may be of 
interest as tending to disprove Herr SchippeFs theory. The treaty in 
question was concluded with France in 1778. In 1792 Jefferson, in 
his capacity of secretary of state, reporting to the president on the 
negotiations with Spain for a treaty of commerce and navigation, ex- 
pressed himself against granting any special reduction of duties to 
Spanish products for the following reason. 

If we grant favor to the wines and brandies of Spain, Portugal and France 
will demand the same ; and, in order to create an equivalent, Portugal may 
lay a duty on our fish and grain, and France a prohibition on our whale oil, 
the removal of which will be proposed as an equivalent. 1 

This passage , which incidentally shows that the American and European 
statesmen of the end of the eighteenth century were acquainted with the 
art of juggling with tariff rates, which Herr Schippel seems to regard as 
an invention of twentieth century statesmen, clearly proves that our first 
secretary of state regarded clause B as having a modifying effect on 
clause A. While it is true that on some rare occasions departures from 
this view occurred, the American construction on the whole has been 
so uniformly and consistently applied as to have rightly earned its 
title to that name. 

After all has been said, however, on the historical side of this argu- 
ment, the question still remains to be answered on its economic and 
political merits, as to whether it is best to persist in an attitude not 
shared by any civilized nation in the world and leading to commercial 
isolation. 

N. I. Stone. 

Washington, D. C. 

■American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. 1, pp. 134, 135. 



